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THE RACE TO THE WHITE HOUSE. 

BY IRA B. BENNETT. 



No contest among men — intellectual or physical — involves a 
greater stress of mind and body, a more constant watchfulness 
and planning, a heavier outlay of money, and a keener insight 
and cunning, than the race to the White House. Political parties 
as well as candidates are in the race. It is a " marathon " in 
which a few runners are accompanied by hundreds, thousands, 
tens of thousands of other runners, who scheme and push and 
aid their champions. No expenditure of effort is too great, no 
outlay of money is too heavy to deter the contestants. All the re- 
sources of civilization are drawn upon to bring the champion 
to the goal — the telegraph, the telephone, lightning trains, 
newspapers, and so forth, with the aeroplane in sight. The 
machinery of the government is utilized, of course; the rural 
free delivery, the postal frank, the " Congressional Eecord," the 
appointment of pickets and sentinels in all parts of the country, 
paid for by Uncle Sam, but working for the runner in the race. 

Nothing but a war between two strong powers compares with a 
Presidential campaign in scientific organization, breadth of opera- 
tions, brilliance of manoeuvring, tactical and strategical skill, and 
expenditure of money and effort. 

A Presidential campaign never has a clear-cut beginning. It 
has begun before its operations are made manifest. Sometimes 
it has been born like a maggot in a masterful and scheming brain, 
incubating for years before it becomes the spirit of an army's 
movements. Sometimes it is developed from the result of a pre- 
vious race, and its course marked from the moment it is started. 
At other times it is a merger of smaller movements, as though 
several groups of runners mingled and joined hands in a race. 

The mere mention of the names of men who are popularly re- 
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garded as Presidential "possibilities" for 1912 reveals the fact 
that the race began long ago. It started, no one knows when; 
perhaps on an evening in the White House, when, as he told me 
later, Theodore Roosevelt looked musingly at the picture upon his 
mantel of a farmer sitting at his fireside, and said : " What would 
that old man say ? What is right in his eyes ? For whatever he 
thinks is right is the thought of the American people ; and that is 
what I shall do." Whereupon Mr. Eoosevelt announced that he 
would not listen to the suggestion of a third term; that the 
election of 1904 meant in practical effect a second term for him; 
and then openly directed his efforts to the election of Mr. Taft. 

Prom the moment that Mr. Eoosevelt obeyed the inspiration 
of the picture of the old farmer, the campaign of 1912 assumed 
another aspect. This was unforeseen, perhaps, by him, as it was 
by other men. At any rate, he could not have peered so shrewdly 
into the seeds of time as to have been assured that Taft would be 
elected, that he would induce Congress to enact more and better 
legislation than Eoosevelt himself had been able to secure, and 
would glide into the summer breathing-spell of 1910 in perfect 
condition for the mighty race of 1912. 

During these doldrum days, when the. runners are going slowly 
and saving their strength, let us look them over, with their asso- 
ciates and helpers. Who are they, and how do they stand in the 
running? I shall look over the field from the Washington stand- 
point — the knoll from which distant movements are surveyed and 
often first detected, and behind which, sometimes, movements 
are started unseen by those on the knoll, emerging later to sur- 
prise and overtake the swiftest runners. The Presidential " possi- 
bilities " — bear in mind the elasticity of that word — as seen from 
Washington number about sixteen, nine of them being in the 
Eepublican camp and seven in the Democratic: 

Republicans. 

William H. Taft, of Ohio. 

James S. Sherman, of New York. 

Theodore Eoosevelt, of New York. 

Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa. 

Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana. 

Robert M. La Toilette, of Wisconsin. 

Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa. 

Philander C. "Knox, of Pennsylvania. 

Charles W. Fairbanks, of Indiana. 
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Democrats. 

William J. Bryan, of Nebraska. 

Judson Harmon, of Ohio. 

William J. Gaynor, of New York. 

William E. Hearst, of New York. 

Champ Clark, of Missouri. 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 
Thomas E. Marshall, of Indiana. 

Before the reader swiftly eliminates names from this list and 
selects his " probabilities " — a liberty which the writer purposes 
to take, also, a little later — let him reflect upon the fact that the 
whirligig of time moves more rapidly in politics than in ordinary 
affairs; that the impossible often materializes; and that politics, 
like Lear's hand, " smells of mortality." A few months ago the 
name of John Johnson, cf Minnesota, would have led the Demo- 
cratic list. But he is in his grave. And as the strong men strip 
for the race they cannot forget that Death runs alongside, ready 
at a twinkling to trip them. So the last in the running may be 
the first at the end. 

The probability that William H. Taft will be renominated by 
the Eepublicans is so strong that something approaching the force 
of a political volcanic eruption must occur if he is to be displaced. 
Many Eepublicans, insurgents so-called, believe that this eruption 
will occur. They point to the lightning and call attention to the 
rumbling and quaking in the Middle West. They take the posi- 
tion that the American people have awakened morally, and will not 
tolerate any of the old methods of politics; that the masses are 
impatient; that they want a leader who will dash far ahead of 
any other in the march for reform; that Theodore Boosevelt is 
this man, and that at the " psychological moment " the demand 
for Boosevelt will sweep aside everything and everybody in the 
way. 

It may be a true reading of the signs; but I doubt it, for these 
reasons: (1) The great mass of the people is conservative, neither 
reactionary nor radical. The voters in the mass move slowly 
ahead, feeling their way as an elephant tries the ground before 
him. If this is not true, how will the election of 1896 be ex- 
plained? That was a time when radicalism was mere rampant 
than now, and the radicals were led by a dashing, eloquent young 
champion whose personality was most attractive. Yet the voters 
took the safe and tried candidate, rather than the radical. If 
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there should be a quarrel between Taft and Roosevelt, and Roose- 
velt should consent to run again, the parallel would then be gone, 
for Roosevelt is safe and tried, in spite of his apparent radicalism, 
and progressive voters would not hesitate to vote for him. Such a 
situation, however, is highly improbable, for many reasons, one 
sufficient reason being the fact that Colonel Roosevelt has served 
two terms in the White House, according to his own statement, 
and will not be drawn into another candidacy. He put his foot 
down firmly in 1908, and he is just as able to do so in 1912. 

(2) President Taft has passed safely through the most danger- 
ous part of the Presidential experience — the first year. A Presi- 
dent may be likened to a bridegroom. Congress is the President's 
bride, and a capricious, self-willed, coy, " coming-cn " vixen she 
is. Mr. Roosevelt had his squabbles with this quarrelsome dame, 
and frequently he found the shrew too much for him. Mr. Taft 
himself was in hot water for nearly a year, but good nature and 
patience accomplished much, and a shrewd judgment of his part- 
ners eccentricities did more. He yielded to her vanity for the 
sake of obtaining something valuable. At the end of the session 
President Taft was able to count a long list of favors won from 
his high-spirited consort, while she departed on her vacation, 
smiling and well pleased. 

There is no evidence that President Taft will have any serious 
trouble in his relations with Congress. The first year ended, it 
is probable that he will go through the rest of his term with fair 
weather. In any event, there can hardly be such a squall as to 
wreck the ship, or even to spring a serious leak. So a fair-minded 
man must assume that Mr. Taft, by the summer of 1912, will 
have made reasonable progress and fairly discharged his duties. 
He will then be fifty-five years of age. With good luck on his side, 
he will be in fine physical condition, and in his intellectual prime. 

(3) The people will be disposed to give Mr. Taft a second term 
if his first term shall prove fairly satisfactory. There will be great 
excitement, doubtless, and the uproar may confuse the observer; 
but if it be borne in mind that Mr. Taft received twice as many 
electoral votes as Mr. Bryan, the tumult and the shouting will be 
somewhat discounted. Ko other man in the United States ever re- 
ceived as large a vote at any election as Mr. Taft received in 1908. 
The voice of discontent is always heard, but the man who is con- 
tented keeps still. So the cautious observer will not too readily 
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mistake the campaign thunder for the authentic roar of the 
earthquake. 

The Eepublican party renominated Lincoln, Grant and McKin- 
ley and nominated Roosevelt to succeed himself. It did not 
nominate Arthur and lost the election. It failed to renominate 
Harrison and lost. For sufficient reason it did not renominate 
Hayes, and in that single instance it succeeded in electing another 
man. This tendency to renominate Presidents may be explained 
on the theory that a refusal to do so would be a confession that 
the administration had been a failure. The party in 1912, there- 
fore, will not without strong reason acknowledge that four years 
of Mr. Taft is enough. 

(4) Mr. Taft by 1912 will have thoroughly mastered the Presi- 
dential office, with all its immense political power. It will be his 
own, to wield in his own behalf, and within reasonable bounds 
there will be no objection to his exercise of such power. The poli- 
ticians of both parties make much of the iniquity of Presidential 
influence, but it is the politicians themselves who are most influ- 
enced. They are nearer to the sweets, and their taste for them 
is more keenly developed. The millions of voters know nothing of 
personal interest in the Presidential race; but the politicians, 
who are near the runners, have much at stake. The occupant of 
the White House, if a candidate for re-election, may distribute 
legitimate favors with a lavish hand, and expectant politicians 
always see more to come. They are likely to cling to the present 
distributor of good things, rather than desert him and risk dis- 
aster by attempting to overthrow him. 

The work of utilizing Presidential influence and favor for re- 
election purposes began on the day when Mr. Taft was sworn into 
office. It is not necessary that he should attend to such matters; 
they are looked after very capably by his henchmen. Whatever 
this influence may be worth in winning votes — perhaps it is a 
drawback, rather than a benefit — it is certainly a powerful weapon 
when used before the national convention. With its aid an organ- 
ization will be built up in each State, and these, combined, will 
dominate the national convention and place Mr. Taft at the head 
of the ticket, always providing that the course of true politics will 
run smooth. 

James S. Sherman, of New York, must be reckoned as a possi- 
bility, not because he is " Sunny Jim " Sherman, but because he 
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is Vice-President. Of the twenty-seven persons who have served 
as President, five have been called from the Vice-Presidency. The 
percentage is high — too high to be ignored when discussing the 
mutabilities incident upon the selection of one man from fifteen 
million voters to act as chief magistrate. 

I have included Theodore Eoosevelt among the Republican 
possibilities in deference to the opinion of those whose admiration 
for him leads them honestly to believe that he is the one man 
needful, and that the big and persistent demand for his return 
to the White House will overcome his own will. Unquestionably 
he is the leading American ; his popularity boundless, and of such 
vitality that all political compasses and charts are worthless in 
the attempt to gauge him or his course. But there is one thing 
about Mr. Eoosevelt which, I believe, is underestimated by his 
friends and fees alike, and that is the binding force upon himself 
of his own word. It is impossible for Theodore Eoosevelt to be 
untrue to himself. The core and kernel of his strength is his 
"honesty. This honesty considers the substance, and not the 
shadow. It would, not be Eooseveltian honesty if it were tempted 
into tortuous paths by pretext, excuse, evasion, or mental reserva- 
tion. 

In substance, if not in exact words, Mr. Eoosevelt told the 
American people in 1904, and still later, that the term to which 
he had been elected was his last. In 1908 a very strenuous effort 
was made to induce him to change his mind. The effort was vain. 
He could not be shaken. If it had been necessary, the country 
might have witnessed an example of stubbornness of such colossal 
proportions as to astonish history: but it was not necessary. Mr. 
Eoosevelt does not sit back in mere stubbornness. His method is 
to carry -the war into Africa. He managed affairs so that the de- 
mand for his re-election was set aside in spite of itself. He kept 
faith literally with himself — his conscience. What appeared to 
be an ill-considered election-night pledge in 1904 — a mere ebulli- 
tion of spirits — was found to be a pledge as binding as though 
Eoosevelt were the master and not the child of destiny. 

He turned away the Presidency in 1908 when it was his for 
the taking. Why, then, should he palter with his conscience by 
taking the Presidency, when he can keep faith by thrusting it 
away ? 

Mr. Eoosevelt's friends may reply to this argument in this 
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fashion: "Eoosevelt could run in 1912 without breaking any 
pledge, actual or implied. You credit superhuman attributes to 
him when you say he would regard the pledge of 1904-1908 as 
binding in 1912. Anyway, we shall force him to take the nomina- 
tion and the election, because he is necessary, pledge or no pledge." 

To this I answer : Mr. Eoosevelt himself said he had served two 
terms, and that it was proper that the unwritten law prohibiting 
three terms should be observed. If this was true in 1904 and 1908 
it will be true in 1912. You did not take his word in 1904, when 
he said he would not run again. But you could not budge him. 
You do not take his word as applying to the next contest, and 
you hope to budge him. But you will fail. 

If 8,000,000 voters — that being the Eepublican strength in 
round numbers — could move in a solid body, physically, and grasp 
Theodore Eoosevelt by the arm. or shoulder and force him into 
the White House, the thing could be done. But the 8,000,000 
cannot act together, and Mr. Eoosevelt is more than a match for 
them. He can bring about a condition in which the 8,000,000 
must vote according to his will, and not their own, or go over to 
the other side. He is a political magician, and they are not even 
politicians. He works from the core outwardly to the remotest 
corner; they are on the outskirts, shouting in unison, but doing 
nothing else in common. He creates conditions; they pursue a 
theory. 

After several years of careful study of both men at close range, 
during which time I have conversed with both on many subjects, 
including their relations with each other, I am convinced that the 
friendship between Theodore Eoosevelt and William H. Taft is 
based on absolute trust and confidence. I do not believe that 
Colonel Eoosevelt would be false to any man, and it is unthinkable 
that he would secretly connive at his own succession to Taft. He 
would be conniving at it if he were to permit his friends to form 
a combination in his behalf. Therefore he must put his foot down 
upon such plans if they should develop, and that is exactly what 
is to be expected of him. 

If we could put aside Boosevelt's conscientious scruples, and 
picture him as anxious to return to the White House, without 
regard to any obligations to the people or to his friends, we must 
face the fact that his candidacy would tend to destroy the Ee- 
publican party by splitting it into factions. Mr. Eoosevelt has 
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been a regular party man from the first day of his public life. He 
has never bolted. The will of the majority has been good enough 
for him. His political sagacity has always induced him to bow 
to temporary defeat within his party, if necessary, rather than to 
risk the transfer of power to the other party. Whatever comes, 
he will not disrupt the Eepublican party. 

Three men in the Senate are conspicuous as " insurgent " 
leaders, and any one of them may strike the path that leads to the 
White House. Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa, Albert J. Beveridge, 
of Indiana, and Kobert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, are strong, 
clean men, and the Presidency would be safe in the hands of any 
of them. None would be as radical in the White House as his 
career in the Senate would seem to indicate. There is a vast 
difference between the giving of advice and the exercise of power. 
The term " insurgent " is a misnomer when it implies an attack 
by these men upon the Republican party. They are Eepublicans 
to the core. They cannot be driven out of a party to which they 
are as devotedly attached as any of their critics. The word 
'• progressive " is a better description of them. They are ahead of 
the mass of their party in many ways. They are pressing forward, 
blazing the way into untried fields. As a pathfinder runs against 
impassable obstacles and retraces his steps to find better travelling, 
so these ambitious Eepublicans through the operation of forces 
vastly more powerful than any now at work; and yet that party 
fought six years before it triumphed. 

Dolliver, Beveridge, La Follette — a trio of promising men, truly. 
Dolliver is the best orator, although Beveridge holds high rank; 
Beveridge is the keenest judge of public opinion, although La 
Follette has been wonderfully successful in that line; and La 
Follette is the most persistent, unflagging worker, although 
Beveridge and Dolliver are always at it. Dolliver hails from 
Iowa, which would have worked against his chances for the 
Presidency a few years ago. Why should a candidate be nomi- 
nated from a State that is sure to go Eepublican anyhow? But 
Iowa is a doubtful State now, or would be in the twinkling of an 
eye, under certain conditions. Beveridge is in a favorable situa- 
tion, coming from a State that is proverbially uncertain politic- 
ally. La Follette gains no particular strength by reason of his 
residence. 

Dolliver and Beveridge are the best of friends, each well know- 
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ing the ambition of the other to reach the White House, and 
understanding better than outsiders can the difficulties involved 
in a candidacy under insurgent auspices. La Follette is fighting 
bis own battles, as usual. He is a rugged, intensely serious poli- 
tician, having few of the social graces. He wins popular support 
by his steady hammering, but there are few who find in him any 
of the magnetism that vitalizes such men as William J. Bryan, for 
example. In the Senate La Follette has few intimates, while 
Dolliver and Beveridge count many friends among their colleagues. 

In the closing days of the recent session of Congress, Senator 
Dolliver dared to go a little farther than his insurgent rivals for 
the Presidency in attacking President Taft. Dolliver did not 
" go the limit," but he went far enough to disclose to the public 
what every public man in Washington has known for a long 
time — that is, that he is a candidate for the Presidency as a pro- 
gressive, or radical Republican; that he is pushing forward as 
fast as he dares, having in mind two considerations: First, that 
the most conspicuous and daring progressive is likely to stand the 
best chance of preferment; and second, that if he goes too far he 
may discover that his party is not following him, and that he may 
be compelled to retrace his steps in full view of the derisive 
armies. Just how far to go — just how sharply to criticise and 
disparage Mr. Taft — just how to keep in touch with the first rank 
of insurgency — that is the problem with which Dolliver, Bev- 
eridge, and La Follette are wrestling. 

Dolliver has been bold ; Beveridge has been cunning ; La Follette 
has been resolute. While Dolliver was unlimbering his guns 
against Mr. Taft, Beveridge discovered that Mr. Taft was rapidly 
regaining popularity, and forthwith the Indianian, who had fought 
Mr. Taft on tariff matters and given him grudging recognition in 
the Indiana platform, invited the President to Indiana. Beveridge 
made the most of his opposition to the Payne-Aldrich tariff, but 
he equalized this aberration from party regularity by stoutly sup- 
porting some of the Taft measures. He is not an out-and-out in- 
surgent, as La Follette is ; he is an insurgent upon occasion. La 
Follette goes off the reservation alone; Beveridge and Dolliver 
are willing to go, but they want company. 

Many progressives regard Senator Albert B. Cummins, of Iowa, 
a stronger Presidential candidate than Dolliver, Beveridge, or La 
Follette. Mr. Cummins was a radical before his colleague Dolliver 
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was ; he fought out the " railroad question " as Governor of Iowa, 
and had attracted national attention before entering the Senate 
as the successor to William B. Allison. He is a popular speaker, 
an outspoken and uncompromising " insurgent," and a diligent 
student of latter-day political problems. 

The chance that Philander C. Knox or Charles W. Fairbanks 
may be nominated in 1912 seems very remote indeed, but it is 
possible that conditions might change to such an extent as to 
make their names quite prominent. In some conceivable con- 
tingency the " conservatives " might select Knox or Fairbanks 
as their champion against any progressive who might come 
forth. Secretary Knox possesses many of the qualifications 
desirable in a President, and is believed by public men in Wash- 
ington to be capable of rallying strong support in case he should 
be thrust forward as Mr. Taft's successor. Former Vice-Presi- 
dent Fairbanks has held the high regard of millions of his country- 
men, in spite of a series of political misfortunes that would have 
destroyed a weaker man. His trip around the world placed him 
in the best possible light as a dignified, tactful and patriotic 
American. 

The insurgency in the Kepublican party deals with policies, 
rather than with men. The Democratic insurgency deals with one 
man — William J. Bryan. His name is placed at the head of 
Democratic possibilities for the reason that it is yet to be demon- 
strated that his mastery of the party has been broken. Two years 
ago it was absolute. November, 1908, was a black month for him, 
for it witnessed his own defeat and the elevation of at least two 
rivals to prominence in the public eye. These rivals are Governor 
Judson Harmon of Ohio and Governor Thomas E. Marshall of 
Indiana, Democrats who carried their States in the face of the 
landslide for Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Bryan has given very good proof of his desire to run again 
by attacking his most dangerous rival, Governor Harmon. His 
attack upon Governor Harmon was unsuccessful, so far as Ohio 
Democrats were concerned. They rejected Mr. Bryan's sugges- 
tions, renominated Harmon for Governor, and formally presented 
him as a candidate for President. The Democrats of Nebraska, 
also, took such action as to indicate that Bryan's hold in his own 
State had been weakened. Later, in July of this year, they re- 
pudiated his " county option " plan for the control of the liquor 
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traffic. This action was most significant, for the reason that 
county option is not in itself obnoxious to the people of Nebraska, 
judging from past expressions. Bryan's opponents in his own 
party assert that the refusal of the Democratic convention to 
adopt the " county option " plank was based upon the desire 
to " throw off the Bryan yoke." In its best aspect, the upshot was 
not complimentary to Mr. Bryan. 

It remains to be proved, however, that Mr. Bryan is unable to 
control a majority of the delegates to the next Democratic national 
convention. Insurgents would spring up against him in every 
State, if the time were ripe. But they are like the Bepublican 
insurgents in going cautiously for a while. There may be more 
fight in the old lion than is supposed. Mr. Bryan polled 6,400,- 
000 votes in 1908 — a very respectable following, indeed. He re- 
ceived more votes in 1908 than in 1900, and 1,400,000 more than 
Parker received in 1904. It is easy to say that Bryan's strength 
has departed, but another thing to demonstrate it in convention. 

Notwithstanding these facts, the eyes of Democrats are turned 
toward Ohio, where Governor Harmon is to do battle with the 
combined forces of national and State Eepublicanism. Harmon 
ran 50,000 votes ahead of Bryan in 1908, and was elected Governor 
by 19,000 plurality. His vote was 552,569, against 502,721 for 
Bryan. Mr. Taft beat Bryan by 69,000 votes in Ohio, but Harris, 
the Bepublican candidate for Governor, ran behind Harmon in 
all the big counties of Cuyahoga, Franklin, Hamilton, Lucas, 
Montgomery and Stark. 

Governor Harmon has displayed great ability as a politician in 
administering the office of Governor. He has pursued graft with 
courage, attended closely to his official duties, expressed himself 
discreetly on national questions, and in other ways improved his 
strategic position. His fitness for the Presidency cannot be ques- 
tioned. He is a native of Ohio, sixty-four years of age, robust in 
health. He and William H. Taft were in frequent contact in 
Cincinnati while Harmon was a Judge of the Superior Court, 
1878-88. They are good friends, although not intimate. Har- 
mon has been a mayor, judge, law lecturer, railroad receiver, and 
general practitioner. His only service in the National Government 
was as Attorney-General in the Cleveland Cabinet, from 1895 
to March, 1897. 

Harmon is generally regarded as better Presidential timber 
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than Governor Marshall of Indiana, whose triumph in a Repub- 
lican year brought him into national prominence. Harmon has 
had much more experience in politics and public affairs than 
Marshall; has a more impressive presence; is, in short, an elder, 
if not a better soldier. Marshall is eight years younger than Har- 
mon. He was born in Indiana, and practised law in the compara- 
tively unimportant city of Columbia from his admission to the bar 
in 1875 until 1908, when he was elected Governor. As a stump 
speaker Marshall is excellent. His vote-getting ability was well 
tested in the campaign of 1908. He ran 10,000 votes ahead of 
Bryan, and defeated his opponent, James E. Watson, by 14,453 
votes. Marshall earned the State by 4,000 votes more than Mr. 
Taft's plurality. 

As to the advantage of residence, there is little choice between 
Harmon and Marshall. Ohio and Indiana are both doubtful 
States. As the Eepublicans nominate their Presidential candidate 
first, as a rule, the Democratic choice may be swayed by their 
opponents' action; for instance, if an insurgent like Beveridge 
should be nominated, the Democrats might pick Marshall for the 
sake of utilizing his local strength. 

Mayor Gaynor is in a good position to attract the attention of 
Democrats. New York is the most important State in the Union, 
politically, and the most independent. It has thirty-nine electoral 
votes, and may have more before the next electoral college meets. 
More than once the vote of New York has determined the Presi- 
dency, although the old saying, " As goes New York, so goes the 
Union," was disproved in 1864, 1868, and 1876. 

Mayor Gaynor has twice declined the Democratic nomination 
for Governor of New York, which was the stepping-stone to the 
Presidency in the cases of Cleveland and Eoosevelt, and the door 
through which many men have passed to national office as Vice- 
Presidents, Cabinet officers, Senators, and, in Governor Hughes's 
case, to the United States Supreme Court. Gaynor is a native 
of New York State, and is fifty-nine years of age. He worked 
as a newspaper man while studying law, and practised law from 
1875 until elected to the State Supreme Court in 1893. 

The Mayor of New York is a stalwart and persistent fighter. 

His work in purifying the Democratic party of corrupt rings 

brought him recognition as a strong figure, and in spite of his 

disinclination to leave the bench he was called upon to head his 

vol. exen. — no. 658. 22 
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party in the municipal campaign of 1909. Gaynor received 250,- 
378 votes, defeating Bannard (Bepublican) by 73,000 votes, 
and Hearst (Civic Association) by 96,000 votes. Gaynor has 
made himself popular by devoting his time strictly to city affairs, 
and notably by improving the police department. 

Many signs point to a desire on the part of William B. Hearst 
to be the Democratic nominee in 1912. One of these signs is his 
sharp criticism of Mayor Gaynor, which has the earmarks of a 
purpose to wear down and destroy Gaynor's strength as a Presi- 
dential possibility. Another of Mr. Hearst's moves indicates 
that he regards Theodore Eoosevelt as the probable Bepublican 
nominee, unless Boosevelt's popularity can be lessened. Mr. 
Hearst, after a visit to the White House in the early summer, 
issued a remarkable statement, in which he bitterly assailed Mr. 
Eoosevelt and highly praised Mr. Taft. Among political observers 
in Washington this was taken to be a plain intimation that Mr. 
Hearst regarded Eoosevelt as a more dangerous antagonist than 
Mr. Taft. Since that time, while Mr. Hearst was in Europe, he re- 
newed his criticism of Colonel Eoosevelt and took occasion to 
praise Mr. Taft. The virtual surrender of the Independence party 
to the Democratic, followed by Mr. Hearst's utterances, paves th# 
way to the entrance by Mr. Hearst into the next Democratic 
national convention as a candidate for the Presidency. In 1904 
he was by no means a negligible figure at the St. Louis convention. 
In 1908 he was an independent. By 1912, from present appear- 
ances, he will have been in the Democratic fold long enough to 
match swords with Bryan for the mastery of the party. Mr. 
Hearst may not find it advisable to present himself as a candidate, 
but it is conceivable that he will be able to name the candidate. 

The announcement of President Woodrow Wilson's candidacy 
for Governor of New Jersey brought him into prominence at once 
as a Presidential possibility. As in the case of Governor Harmon, 
the chances of the president of Princeton as a Presidential candi- 
date hinge upon the outcome of this fall's elections. If President 
Wilson should be defeated, there will be little disposition among 
Democrats to consider him for the greater race; but if he should 
become Governor of New Jersey, for the term beginning January, 
1911, he would be found to possess many elements of strength 
as a candidate for the Presidency. 

Dr. Wilson is a Southerner, but without the handicaps borne 
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by Southerners of the Civil War period. He was born in Vir- 
ginia fifty-four years ago, and obtained much of his education in 
the South. Leaving the law to specialize in certain studies, he 
went North, and in a comparatively short time became one of the 
leading educators of the country. His political writings have 
brought him renown, and his executive capacity as displayed in 
the management of Princeton has proved him to be a man of 
practical affairs as distinguished from the mere collegian. 

If it should appear that the hold of William J. Bryan has been 
broken, and that conservative Democrats are in the ascendant, 
the election of Dr. Wilson to be Governor of New Jersey might 
be the signal for a strong movement in his behalf at the next 
Democratic national convention. Assuming that his administra- 
tion of affairs as Governor will have been as successful as his other 
undertakings, Democrats will lay stress upon his strength in 
New York as well as in New Jersey, and his nomination might 
follow in pursuance of the conviction that he who carries New 
York will carry the election. The fall campaign in New Jersey 
cannot be ignored by those who are scanning the larger horizon; 
for out of that State may come the man who is to contend for the 
Presidency. 

Champ Clark, of Bowling Green, Missouri, is a most engaging 
figure. He is the delight of the Chautauqua platform, and visitors 
to the House of Eepresentatives invariably ask to see him, as soon 
as they have inspected " Uncle Joe " Cannon. Champ Clark is a 
steady reader of the Bible — as well as of many other books — and 
bis debate is full of Biblical allusions, most of them very aptly 
applied. He loves the homespun in argument, and is excelled 
only by Ben Tillman in the ability to use pat or witty phrases 
smacking of the soil. But Mr. Clark is no mere " cornfield law- 
yer,'"' as Tillman boasts he is. Clark was a college president at 
twenty-three years of age. In his own account of his life, 
furnished to the Congressional Directory, he remarks that he 
" worked as a hired farm hand, clerked in a country store, edited 
a country newspaper, and practised law." 

After John Sharp Williams of the Yazoo was elected to the 
Senate, Champ Clark succeeded him as Democratic leader in the 
House, and the ambition of his life — just now — is to be elected 
Speaker of the House. "' Barkis is willin'," said Mr. Clark to a 
New York audience after Congress adjourned, and he might have 
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added, " Barkis is getting busy." The Democratic leader is doing 
his best to elect a Democratic House, and if his party should have 
a majority his election to succeed " Uncle Joe " as Speaker is a 
foregone conclusion. 

In that event Champ Clark may attract such attention as to 
make him a formidable candidate for the Presidential nomina- 
tion. He has maintained silence on this point, and has concen- 
trated his effort upon election to the Speakership. He promises 
that the Democratic party, if given control of the House, will 
send a new tariff bill to the Eepublican Senate which will reduce 
the duties upon many of the necessaries, particularly woollen 
cloth. 

During the winter and early spring the election of a Demo- 
cratic majority of the next House seemed very probable, on ac- 
count of the dissensions in the Republican party arising from the 
Ballinger-Pinchot controversy, the apparent inability of Presi- 
dent Taft to press Eepublican measures through Congress, and 
the public outcry against the Payne-Aldrich tariff act. The ad- 
journment of Congress, however, saw most of the Taft measures 
enacted into law; the Ballinger-Pinchot quarrel subsided some- 
what; the tariff act replenished the Treasury; and the Repub- 
licans, under Roosevelt and Taft, began a vigorous campaign for 
the return of Republican members to the House. The Democratic 
hope that Roosevelt and Taft would fall out was not realized. So, 
at the beginning of the Congressional campaign, the prospect of 
Champ Clark's election to the Speakership was not as bright as 
it had been during the winter and spring. 

Ira E. Bennett. 



